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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY called Quakers, and joined them in society as/nel being present, esteemed it his duty to vindi- 


early as the sixteenth year of his age, and for that cate himself and brethren against his opprobrious 
JOHN RICHARDS, sd eee eee Be, . : B ae 
reason was despised and rejected by his relations. misrepresentations; but stood still till the priest 


Being low of stature, his bodily presence appear-| was coming out of the pulpit, he then began with 
Every Seventh-day, at ‘Two Dollars per annum, ed contemptible, which increased the admiration | these words: ‘This is the order of the true church, 
payable in advance. ‘Three copies sent to one of his excellent mental qualities, in those who that all may speak one by one; and if any thing 
address for Five Dollars. could view him through the medium of cool judg- be revealed to him that stands by, let the first 

Communications must be addressed to the Pub- et» divested of envy and prejudice; for in the hold his peace.” Then proceeding in his vindi- 
lisher, free of expense, to whom gC? only, and| Person of the apparently desptadle lad, were con-|cation of the Quakers (so called) in reply to an 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- cealed the wisdom and understanding of age and assertion of the priest, that they were on a sandy 


JVo. 299 Warket Street, 





ments are to be made. experience, the affecting preacher, and able dis foundation, he signified, ‘I am ready to prove 
; putant; being always ready togive a reason of the that the Quakers are not on a sandy foundation, 

The following persons will act as Agents: hope that was in him, and maintained the doe- and that thou art a false prophet and a deceiver.” 
Wn. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. | trines which he preached agaist their opposers.| After some words had passed, a person standing 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. In qualifications for the ministry he seemed be-|by accused Parnel, that he owned no church: 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. ‘hind few of his fellow-labourers; in suffering for he replied, ‘* ‘That's false.’’ Being asked, what 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. |his testimony he experienced even greater severi- church he owned, he answered, ‘The church in 
SES = ity and inhumanity. \God.” Whereupon the priest said, ‘that was 


| 


He took his journey through Huntingdonshire|nonsense:” Parnel taking a Bible out of his 
land the Isle of Ely into Cambridgeshire, preach-| pocket shewed it was a seriptural expression, 
There are few instances on record, in which ing the gospel and disputing with opposers. At\and charged the priest with blasphemy in calling 
the power of Divine Grace has been more strik- Cambridge, for publishing @ declaration against it nonsense. 

corrupt ministers and corrupt magistrates, he was! Here (at Coggeshall) he was apprehended, and 
, : |imprisoned, and detained in prison over two ses-| committed to Colchester Castle, where he was 
nel. He had little more than attained the age of’ sions, and afterwards turned out of the town as al closely confined. And at the time of the ensuing 
boyhood when, under the qualifying influence of vagabond. He soon after returned, and disputed! assizes at Chelmsford, he was fastened to a chain 
that Divine principle which is able to make wise| with the scholars of the university, from whom) with felons and murderers, and so led above twen- 
he met with very rude and ¢rvel treatment. [le 
; \thence prosecuted his journey into Essex (being 
ledge and experience that generally appertain to) the first called a Quaker wha preached the gospel 
= - a —— vee nae thetin aerentys) At Seley, Felowd, Wuham, cuffed, but the people exclaiming against that bar- 
most violent opposition from without, to stand Coggeshall and Halsted, apd other places, he barity, at his next appearance his manacles were 
forth publicly in defence of the gospel. In the| Preached with remarkable effect, — by his! aken off. The accusations brought against him 


: . |ministry being convinced of the truth of his doc- or , , 
splay : were, ‘“That in a riotous manner he did enter into 
performance of this duty, he displayed divine | rine. About the middie of summer he came to J 


. : — M the parish church of Great Coggeshall, tha 
energy and qualification—a christian zeal and he-|Colchester, and on the firit.glay of the week|\)° P°US* Snuren nt Great, Coggeshall that he 

ae ore a . . ‘ ttf 7 . there did stand and tek] the minister he blas- 
roism which, while they gained him the admira-| preached to a large number of people, first at his 


: lode Mie wl : ~ |phemed and spoke falsely, using many other re- 
tion of many, and brought over numerous prose- !odging, then at the public place of worship; next 


sto naeaealalaaddl Af iproachful words against him: and that he could 
* ‘ | a OInted On purpose, or} 
lytes to his cause, excited the envy and hatred of" a great mecieg SPI PUTPoee. § ANS! ot give a good account where he was last settled, 


ithat he disputed with the town-lecturer and ano-! ; ‘ 
— 9 . : os or of his life or conversation, appearing to be an 
others, who pursued this innocent youth with @\ther priest in the French school, ali in one day; 8 ation, apy g 


spirit of malignity and unrelenting severity that|in which jabours the wisd } pat ful jidle person.” He was also accused *‘with con- 
¥ aod Iscgom an yalience 4 7 : ’ 
P g a . y mn was — jm pence we i tempt of the magistracy and ministry. , In his 


defence he alleged, ‘*That he entered the meeting 
house in no riotous manner; but came thither per- 
fectly quiet and alone without any disturbance: 


ACCOUNT OF JAMES PARNEL. 


ingly exemplified than in the case of James Par- 


unto salvation, and to confer on youth the know- ty miles through the country, remaining chained 


both day and night. 
At his trial he was brought to the bar hand- 


has but few parallels in history. It is really pain-| trae Christian manifestly appearing, a consider- 
ful to lay open such a scene of cruelty, exhibited able convincement was the fruit of his incessant 
‘labour. Among the rest, Stephen Crisp, a man 


|of good parts, coming to discourse or dispute with il a ; ; BS gee 

: 5 eel all : . : at he had told the priest he blasphemed in say- 

ted on the weak and diminutive person of one who! ‘ a - aten / ; ) 
P | htm at his lodging, od James Sppearing at Gret ing ‘the church in God was nonsense’ he denied 


under the profession of christianity, and perpetra- 


had not yet overstepped his minority, and whose|sight a mere boy, he viewed him with a con- 


only offence was a zealous, perhaps a too zeaious| ‘¢mptuous eye; but upon entering into discourse 
with him, the awful frame of his spirit, the weigh 
and conciseness of his expressions fixed so deep 
|an impression cn the mind of Stephen Crisp, that 


not; but did not own himself a vagabond or idle 
person. And he did not think it either criminal 
or indecent to call an unjust yudge unrighteous, a 
persecutor, persecutor, or a deceiver, deceiver.” 


vindication of himself and his friends from un- 
founded and calumniovs charges. 


We would willingly draw a veil over the past;| he was effectually convinced, and became himself, ‘The judge seemed to be predetermined against 
but in presenting to our young readers the re-|an eminent publisher of the same douctrines.— him. It was in vain that he pleaded his inno- 


} 


: - | Js at week ve ‘eney and exposed the groundlessness of the 
markable example of James Parnel, our object js| James Parnel spent the rest of that week there in e “) _ . ' Sl 
,|preaching, exhorting and disputing to the econ. charges preferred against him. he jury, who 
|vincement of many more; while others were pro- found nothing against him but a book or paper in 
powerful means of Grace which, at so early an) yoked to such a degree of rage, as often to reward, Which he had writen in his own defence, were 
age, rendered him an able ani effectual minister| with blows his fervent zeal for their reformation, “nable to agree in their verdict. ‘The judge, not- 
of the gospel; which sustained him under a series |!n particular, as he was coming out of a meeting withstanding, fined him forty pounds for contempt 
: : ; house j : : rs of the magistracy and ministry, and re-committed 
of the most severe trials and hardships; and which| "CUS that town, he was met by 2 pe sar-trdeag | 1 he chauhd gen : 
; : : struck him a violent blow with a great staff, say- im to the same prison ull he should pay the fine. 
finally carried him triamphantly over all, in the! ing, ‘Take that for Christ’s sake;’’ to whom this| And the jailer was ordered not to admit any giddy- 
arms of death, to those pure regions of happiness, | innocent sufferer meekly replied, “Friend, I do headed people, by whom were meant his friends, 
where “they that be wise shall shine as the bright-| receive it for Jesus Christ’s sake.” From thence have access to him. 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn many to| he went to Coggeshall, where the independent) His persecutors, who by their past treatment 
; ; professors had appointed a fast on purpose to) discovered a disposition of malicious eruelty, hav- 
pray against the spreading of error, by which|ing thus far carried their point in obtaining a sen- 
This youthful confessor and sufferer in the/they meant the doctrine of the people called) tence against him, whereby they had him entirely 
cause of Jesus was born at Retford in Notting-| Quakers. The priest who officiated on the oc-|in their power, lead us to open a scene which (when 
hamshire, and had the advantage of a good educa-|casion had prepared a sermon, replete with the| we contemplate the innocence, meekness, and pa- 
tion, in the schools of literature. He was con-|common-place invectives against that people, the|tience of the sufferer on one hand, and the perse- 
I u peoy P 


vinced of the truth of the principles of the people! fruit of prejudice and prepossession. James Par-\vering insatiable cruelty of his enemies on the 


to direct their attention to the same inward anc 


righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.”’ 


DY. Vhover 
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other) is sufficient to raise commiseration in every 
breast less obdurate than theirs. 


The jailer, cruel in his own disposition, or in- 
ured to cruelty by his office, punctually observed 
the orders he had received; for he would suffer 
none to come near him but such as came to abuse 
him; and the jailer’s wife, equally cruel, not only 
ordered her servant to beat him, but struck him 
with her own hands, swearing she would have 
his blood. When his friends sent him victuals, 
she ordered the other prisoners to take them; and 
when a bed was sent him, she refused him the 
use of it, but obliged him to lodge on the hard 
damp stones. After this he was put into a hole 
in the castle wall, not so wide as some baker's 
ovens, which hole was a great height from the 
ground; and the ladder placed for the purpose of 
going up to it being several feet too short, he was 
obliged to climb up and slide down by a rope to 
fetch his victuals and other necessaries; for when 
his friends would have given him a cord and bas- 
ket to draw up his food by, the savage keeper 
would not suffer it. By lying long in that damp 
hole his limbs grew greatly benumbed, so that as 
he was once going up the ladder with his food in 
one hand, attempting to catch the rope with the 
other, he missed his aim and fell down on the 
stones, whereby he received such contusions in 
his head and body that he was taken up for dead. 


After this he was put into a hole underneath the} 


other, there being two stories of such narrow 
vaulted holes in the wall. In this, while the door 
was shut, was scarce any air, there being no other 


aperture to admit it. Thus bruised with his fall, | 


and shut up where he could hardly breathe, his 
life appeared in imminent danger; whereupon 
two of his friends, William ‘Taleot and Edward 
Grant, wealthy tradesmen of the town, offered to 


be bound in sufficient bonds, and Thomas Short-, 


land, another of his friends, offered to lie in pri- 
son in his stead, so that he might have liberty to 
go to William Talcot’s house till he might recover 
of his bruises; but this was denied. Nay, so great 
was the inhumanity and inexorable malice of his 
persecutors, that when they were requested only 
to grant him the common privilege of the other 
prisoners, liberty to walk sometimes in the yard, 
they would not grant it by any means. lt hap- 
pened once that the door heing open, he went out 
of the hole into a narrow yard between two walls, 
at which the brutal keeper was so enraged, that 
he locked up the door and shut him out in the 
yard all night, in the extremity of winter. His 
tender constitution, unable to support such severe 
shocks, sunk under the multiplied hardships of his 
unmerited imprisonment, and after ten or eleven 
months he fell sick and died. ‘Two of his friends, 
Thomas Shortland and Ann Langley, were pre- 
sent at his departure. When death appeared, he 
said, ‘‘Here I die innocently;” 
tarning his head to ‘Thomas, “This death I must 
die. ‘Thomas, | have seen great things, don’t hold 
me, but let me go.” He had repeatedly said one 
hour’s sleep would cure him of all. His last au- 
dible words were, ‘‘Now I go;’’ and then stretch- 
ed himself out and breathed his last. ‘Though he 
finished his course in his youth, dying about the 
age of nineteen, he had proved himself a strong 
man in Christ, and having an eye to the eternal 
recompense of reward, was pzeserved in faithful- 
ness to the end, through manifold sufferings, with 
remarkable innocence, patience and magnanimity. 


“A rare example thou in early youth, 

Of zeal most ardent, and unblemished truth : 
What crowds of foes on ev’ry hand arise, 
And filled with rage, malignant plots devise ! 
Thy stripling age, thy slender, fragile form, 
But ill adapted to resist the storm, 

Plead but in vain on hearts replete with gall; 
On whom uno drops of gentle pity fall. 


and a little after, | 


No potent friends around thee take their stand, 
With mighty arm to break th’ oppressor’s band ; 
But like the guileless lamb, on whose mild brow 
Sits patience crowned, so, uncomplaining, thou 
Yields, unresisting, to the hand of force, 

And with bright views* of glory ends thy course.” 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


In answer to the inguiry for information re- 
specting the origin and use of the ‘* London Se- 
cond-day Morning’s Meeting,” please insert the 
following, if it be deemed of sufficient value. 


I infer that said meeting was in effect a ‘*Meet- 
ing for Sufferings.”’ It was a general central 
point for all intelligence and correspondence be- 
tween Friends in England, Ireland, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, the American Colonies, and 
West India Islands. Friends suffering under per- 
secution in every part of the British dominions, 
and also elsewhere, were in the practice of trans- 
mitting information to their correspondents in 
London, who laid their letters before said meet- 
ing, for the purpose of obtaining euch relief and 
assistance as lay in its power. 

Perhaps the first “Meeting for Sufferings”’ ever 
established, was opened about the year 1656, b 
the advice of George Fox, at a place called Skep- 
ton, about 200 miles north-west of London. A 
detail of its duties, as stated by him, sufficiently 
evinces that it was precisely of the same character 
as the ‘Second-day Morning Meeting in London.’ 
We may therefore conclude that in after years, 
when Friends in and about London became nu- 
merous, the ‘Skeptor Meeting for Sufferings’ was 
transferred to that place, and-held under the name 
of the ‘London Second-day Morning Meeting.’ 

The last ten years of George Fox’s life was 
mostly spent in and about London; and it is re- 
corded of him, that * he was often where the re- 
cords of the affairs o' the Church were kept, and 
the letters from the many meetings of God’s peo- 
ple, over all the world, wherever settled, were 
communicated by him to the meeting that is week- 
ly held there for such services.’’ Again, it is said 
of him, ‘before his death he wrote a little paper, 
desiring all Friends every where, that used to write 
to him about the sufferings and affairs of Friends 
in their several countries, should henceforth write 
to their several correspondents in London, to be 
communicated to the Second-day’s Meeting, to 
take care that they be answered.” | 

The active correspondence that was maintained 
between Friends, wherever settled, in those days | 
of sharp persecution, required the performance of| 
considerable labour, and hence the necessity of| 
meeting as often as once in a week. But subse-| 
quently, when Friends enjoyed a religious tolera- 
tion and Society assumed a systematic and organ- 
ized form, there was but little occasion for Friends | 
in distant settlements to apply for advice and as-| 
sistance to the ‘Second-day Meeting;’ and, there-| 


fore, itis not unlikely that the duties of said meet-| 


ing were finally transferred to, and itself merged 
‘in the ‘London Meeting for Sufferings.’” G. F.| 





For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
REMINISCENCES OF LONG ISLAND. 


In the year 1672 George Fox visited Long Is-| 
‘land. ‘Tradition designates a large rock at Oyster) 
| Bay, about 30 miles from New York, on which he) 
stood when preaching the first time at that place. 
| A Half-year’s meeting was held there at that time, | 
and a considerable number were in attendance of 
\those who appeared dissatisfied with the dis- 
jciplinary order then recently established among 
Friends. ‘The meeting house remains, and meet- 





|great things, don’t hold me, but let me go.” 
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ings are occasionally appointed there by Friends 
travelling in the ministry; but no regular meeting 
has been held there within the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitants, and both tradition and the re- 
cords of society are silent as to the time when the 
meeting was discontinued. 

Some time after George Keith’s defection he 
visited Long Island on a proselyting mission, and 
according to his own account he had * great suc- 
cess among the Quakers and Quakerly affected, 
particularly at Oyster Bay and Newtown.” 

It is a remarkable incident that both of these 
meetings have long since been discontinued, but 
the houses remain, and thus let them remain as 
monuments, silent, solitary and dreary monuments 
of the desolating tendency of a controversial spirit. 

George Fox subsequently had a meeting at 
Flushing, about ten miles from New York: “a 
glorious and heavenly meeting it was, and the 
people were much satisfied, some of whom came 
30 miles to attend it.’”’ This was probably the 
meeting that was held under three large, contigu- 
ous oaks, on the premises of J. Bowne—two of 
them have fallen within a few years; the third re- 
mains; but it bears the marks of age and decay.— 
As the oak is said to live 500 years, it is not un- 
likely the winds of 400 winters have “ whistled 
through its branches,’’ and that this venerable 
relic of by-gone days was spreading its um- 
brageous branches, and flourishing in its strength 
and beauty 150 years before Long Island was 
visited by white men. J. Bowne was arrested 
and sent to Holland on the charge of heresy. It 
was, probably, about this time he received a letter 
from George Fox. ‘The premises on which the 
oak stands, and also the letter, have remained in 
the family from that to the present time, and are 
now in possession of a worthy individual belong- 
ing to the Society of Orthodox Friends. 

Sewal records the remarkable religious iutre- 
pidity of a young woman, aged about 14 years, 
who travelled from Long Island to Boston, a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles, to remonstrate against 
the persecutions that were heing enacted there.— 
Tradition supplies some further incidents respect- 
ing this extraordinary girl, which may be fur- 
nished for a subsequent number, if the foregoing 
should be considered sufficiently interesting to 
warrant its insertion. G. F. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
GROSS INEQUALITY. 


Having, for a length of time, been familiar with 
the condition of a number of individuals whom 
misfortune, not vice, has reduced to a state of des- 
litution, my attention has not unfrequently been 
drawn to the too evident disparity existing in the 
wages of female labour, with that of the other 
sex. 

Occasionally our sympathies are appealed to 
through the medium of the press, in behelf of the 
oppression of England, in this particular; but, 
while we justly lament their wretched fate, let 
us survey our own city. 

Recently, my interest became enlisted in the 
case of a widow, with five children, one of whom 
was a cripple, who, during one of the most in- 


‘clement days of this winter, was sitting without 
\fire, making a man’s shirt, for which she was to 


receive fen cents. The pathetic stanza, forcibly 
recurred to my mind: 


“Stitch, stitch, stitch, in poverty, hunger and dirt, 
Sewing at once with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt.” 


She was an educated woman, on whom pre- 
vious fortune appeared to have *‘smiled but to de- 
ceive,” as her history, in connection with her 
| *Alluding to some of his last expressions: “I have seen general deportment, and the few remaining relics 
of furniture which graced the apartment, striking- 














we 
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ly indicated brighter days. Methinks it is quite; If the Bishop of Derry, and men of the same called out to fight either against you or any other 
time that the attention of the benevolent was rank and profession, would no longer continue to portion of the one family of man. We hope to 
aroused to this enormity, this unmasked oppres- live as mere sinecurists; if they would consent to see the day when it will be proved that war is as 
sion. Where, I ask, is the ambition, the integ-do what honesty, if not humanity, would dictate; needless as it is pernicious; that it may be avoid- 
rity (leaving benevolence out of the question,) of if they would forego a part of their rich livings, ed; that the friends of reason and religion are able 
a man, who, for his own pecuniary gain, can con-| and let the farms and dairies of their poor neigh- to awaken such a public sentiment on the subject, 
sent to destroy the remaining energy, or deprive bors alone; if they would allow the latter the free as will render it impossible for the selfish and the 
of her self-respect, an interesting, worthy woman, |use of their own produce and milk, and not de- ambitious to turn the band of a man against his 
by permitting her (not from choice, but as the ul-! prive them of the fair fruits of their industry by brother. 

timate resort, in avoiding starvation for her little foree and sanction of law; if, in short, they would Citizens of Boston! permit us to exhort you to 
ones,) to labour for this seanty pittance? Let such|allow them to manage their own affairs in their cherish and to spread these pacific principles; till 
ponder; then query, Will heaven prosper such in- own way; or, in other words, to churn their but- all nations shall repose amid all the blessings of a 


justice? ter according to their own plain and simple fash- universal and perpetual peace. 

This facet is not isolated, but unhappily cor-|'on, we should behold a discovery in modern Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
respondent with many which might be enumera- economy of unprecedented merit and utility, and, J. Nopre, Chairman, 
ted. R. | compared with which, the Bishop of Derry’s air- A Member of the Town Council of Boston, 

2nd month 28th. 1846 ‘churn would sink into absolute insignificance. Lincolnshire, England. 

» b 


—_~+ see p> —__-—_—_ 


Philada. 3mo. 3d, 1846. BENJAMIN FARRINGTON, 
- sooo (Baptist Minister) Secretary. 
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seadiaimaranatinitan teva. | ADDRESSES TO THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


THE BISHOP OF DERRY’S AIR CHURN, 





By the Cambria, from England, the American THE HUDDERSFIELD ADDRESS. 

| Peace Society have received copies of the follow- From the Manufacturers, Merchants, and other 

newspapers: — |ing Addresses to the Citizens of Boston and of the Jnhabitants of Huddersfield and its neighbor- 
“ Air Churn.—The Bishop of Derry has in- United States. ‘The first of the Addresses, we /hood, 


vented an atmospheric churn. Instead of the pre- understand, has been regularly presented to the 
sent unscientific mode of making butter by churn-| VOrporauion of the City of Boston; but they are 


ing, the Bishop accomplishes this measure by the | all handed in for publication by the Agent of that . wa 
simpler manner of forcing a full current of atmos-| Seciety, with a desire that they may be circulated Friends and Fellow-Christians,— 


pheric air through the cream, by means of an ex-|28 extensively as possible, in the hope of calling Permit us to take this mode of communicating 
’ e . . . . . . = . . ® . 

ceedingly well-devised foreing-pump The air forth similar expressions of sympatiy and friend- with you In a Spirit of friendship and brotherhood, 

passes through a glass tube connected with the|$ip from the citizens of out country. on a subject which is at present agitating the pub- 


air-pump, descendivg nearly to the bottom of the| THE BOSTON ADDRESS. lic mind, both in this country and in yours,—a 


| , ; = ae subject of j >asura 
churn. The churn is of tin, and it fits into another! sa 4 eal : subject of immeasurable importance, in every 
tin cylinder provided with a funnel and stopcock Esteemed Citizens of Boston, in New England: point of view, to our mutual interests. 

and s »| 


so as to heat the cream to the necessary tempera-| We, the inhabitants of Boston, in Old England, We have abserved with Penn of the 
ture. ‘The pump is worked by means of a wince, assembled at a public meeting convened by our public papers, on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
which is not so laborious as the usual churn. In- Mayor, in the Town Hall, 26th January, 1846, es whee epint, in reference to 
7s anne , . , as , the dispu ‘ 7 Terri 
dependently of the happy application of science to beg leave respectfully to present you this friendly Gisputec ae aries in the Oregon Perritory. 
this important department of domestic economy, |@ddress on the subject of Inernational Peace. SOM te Rot our SEMEN) 10 MS pete ae epee 


in a practical point of view, it is extremely valua-| ‘T'wo centuries ago, the inhabitants of your city, ae "“ — ve the merits of 0 respective 
ble. ‘The milk is not moved by a dasher, as in| because they had received from this place the per- a Ses me ewe aero se object 1s to in- 
the common churn; but the oxygen of the atmos-|secuted but truly venerable mimister of the gospel, aa . — ae vot efforts with ours, to avert 
phere is brought into closé contact with the| Mr. John Cotton, honored owe town by changing Pe ee pre 4 . 

cream, so as to effect a full combination of the the name of their own, and adopting that of Bos- : 7 wer — any cireumstances, and espe- 
butyraceous part, and to convert it all into butter. | ton. We trust that the respect then showed, will sae r rw aaa we COUTan, bound to- 
On one occasion the churning was carried on for|/always continue to be deserved; and that friend- - v wu os ' . sees as a and 
the space of one hour and forty-five minutes, and| ship, along with commercial intercourse, will for oo aes id aon omen Ag ie ao ble calamity, 
eleven gallons of cream produced twenty-six|all generations be perpetuated, never to be inter- “ phere ad Se ‘ rether as regards 
pounds of butter.” | rupted by national jealousies, or by the horrors the severance of the nearest domestic bonds, the 
and crimes of war. 


The following has been going the round of the) p 


To the Citizens of the United States of North 
America. 


disturbance of our ever-growing Commercial and 


All this, it must be granted, is very ingenious. | 
The Bishop of Derry is a high diguitary of the) 
established church in Ireland. It is pleasing to} 
observe, what, unhappily, we too seldom witness, | 
men of his station devoting themselves to some 
useful and laudable pursuit, having for its object) 


We believe war to be an evil,—a pure evil, un- 
attended by any good in its motives, actions, or 
results; an evil so tremendous, that no earthly 


consideration can justify it. 


We are convinced that war is destructive to all 


Political relations, or the disgrace of our common 
Christianity. 

And shall it be, that two of the most powerful 
and enlightened nations of the earth, thus united 
by the ties of religion, consanguinity, and mutual 
interest, must turn out, in the face of the world, 





the improvement and happiness of their species, | the interests of humanity, to happiness and liberty, tg settle a dispute by violence and bloodshed ? 
While reading the above article, however, the | to commerce and wealth, lo selence, aris, aud civ-| Shall it be, that two nations so far advanced in 
grounds of the ecclesiastical polity with which the| lization, to learning and intelligence, to philan- ¢jyijization and refinement, must, in the middle of 
Bishop of Derry is connected, the tt ae and religion. the nineteenth century, adopt the brutish maxim 
nature and cruel operation of the tithe-system,| We regard war as unreasonable; foreven stiould of the most barbarous ages and countries, that 
with the oppressed state of the people of Ireland, | it prove which party had the most sfrength, it ‘might is right 2?’ 

occurred forcibly to my mind. In reflecting on| would never show on which side was the most Shall it be, that two professedly Christian coun- 
this matter, I could not help thinking that if the|righft: and we doubt not that any good, which tries, both engaged in instructing and evangelizing 
worthy Bishop, who has given such striking evi-|may in some cases be supposed to have resulted the Heathen, must set such an example to the 
dence of his ingenuity in an affair of a common| from fighting, could have been secured ina greater, Pagan world? Forbid it, Humanity! Forbid it, 
and practical character; if he, and other lordly | degree, more rapidly, more effectually, more wide- Justice! Forbid it, Christianity! 

members of his profession, could entertain a just/ly, more permanently, and far more cheaply, by When private individuals adopt such a mode 
conception of the qualifications which belong to a| negotiation. of settling their differences, and loss of life en- 
true gospel minister, or christian shepherd, they| We observe that any government designing an sues, so great a crime is visited with the extreme 
would no longer be content to live as idle pension-| attack on the rights, liberty, happiness and com- | penalty of the law. Happily, this manner of aet- 
ers, and in rich luxurious state, on the hard earn-| mercial prosperity of any other nation, in all cases/ing in private life is now chiefly confined to the 
ings of the people. Like the worthy Paul, and|commence by assailing the rights, liberty, pro-|most illiterate and depraved portion of the com- 
other cotemporary minisiers of the primitive|perty, happiness and commerce of their own peo- munity, and why should we, in a national capa- 
church, they would have recourse to some useful) ple. city, adhere to a barbarous practice, condemned 
employment, and would endeavor to support them-| We consideg War to be condemned alike by by our own laws, in the relations of social life? 
selves by the exercise of mechanical skill, similar|the voice of conscience and experience; by na-|If two intelligent and reasonable tradesmen differ, 
to that which is above described. How much)|tural and revealed religion; and to be unworthy they settle the matter by arbitration. and why 
better would this be for the physical, not to say|of the nature of man, and contrary to the will of|should not all international disputes be settled 
for the moral and religious condition of mankind!|God. We therefore protest against our being|by arbitration also? It is not only more sensible, 
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more humane and more christian, but far more 
likely than a resort to arms, to terminate the dis- 
agreement to mutual satisfaction, and certainly 
with incomparably less expense to the Exche- 
quers of both countries. 

We therefore appeal to you, the intelligent 
merchants and citizens, in all parts of the Union, 
to exert to the utmost, your powerful influence 
with the public, and with the Federal Govern- 
ment, to prevent the occurrence of a war in which 
it would be the extreme of folly and wickedness 
to engage, whilst we are endeavoring to exercise 
a similar influence in this country. We feel con- 
fident that were the moral power thus possessed, 
but exercised to its full and legitimate extent on 
both sides of the Atlantic, it would not fail to ef- 
fect the object we have in view,—the preservation 
of Peace and Prosperity, both in your country and 
our own. 

Ardently desiring this happy result, 
We remain, &c. 

16th of January, 1846. 

This has received the signatures of most of the 
leading firms in Huddersfield. 





FRIENDLY APPEAL 


From the Inhabitants of Plymouth, Great Britain, 
to the Citizens of the United States of America, 


for the purpose of averting War between the 
two Countries. 


To the Legislators and Citizens of the United 

States of America. 

Friends and Brethren,— 

We are deeply concerned to perceive that there 
are any indications, how remote soever, of threat- 
ened hostility between your country and our own. 
Towards your nation we entertain, in common 
with the vast majority of our fellow-subjects, feel- 
ings of sincere good-will. As the friends of peace 
throughout the world, we desire that all those who 
delight in war may be scattered; but with you, to 
whom we are allied by community of national ori- 
gin, by identity of language, by similarity of many 
of our laws and institutions, we earnestly and es- 
pecially deprecate hostility. Moreover, by war, 
our commercial intercourse would be seriously im- 
peded, the progress of civilization and of science 
be obstructed, immense pecuniary loss be incurred, 
ae ties be broken, humanity be outraged, life 

a fearful extent be sacrificed, and dire offence 
atte against the laws of our beneficent Crea- 
tor. By war we must both lose much; and what 
could the victor gain that would be worth one- 
thousandth part of the cost of the conflict. 

Again: whatever be the value of the Oregon 
Territory, it would be a poor compensation to the 
owner, for the blood and treasure which would be 
spent in acquiring it: and then, too, the dispute 
respecting it may so easily be settled by arbitra- 
tion, if other and simpler means be ineffectual. 

Let us, we entreat you, agree to exert all our 
influence, personal and political, on each side of 
the Atlantic, to frustrate the devices of those am- 
bitious and reckless spirits, in either country, who, 
by precipitating us into conflict, would render us 
the scorn of the world; while the energies and in- 
fluence of two great nations, which ought to be 
combined for the benefit of the entire human race, 
would be foolishly and wickedly employed in in- 
flicting mutual and widely-spread injury and de- 
struction. 

Allow us, then, to hope that your cordial res- 
ponse to this appeal may strengthen the bonds of 
amity between us, and promote the interests of 
universal peace. 

Dated 27th January, 1846. 


Signed by several hundreds of the Inhabitants 
of Ply mouth, headed by the Mayor, and six Bo- 


rough and County Magistrates, and two Clergy- 
men of the Establishment. 


| They are not of the most elevated character. 
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Why do Nations go to War?—Dr. Franklin 
answered this question in a single sentence.— 
“The foolish part of mankind (says the Doc- 
tor,) will make from time to time with 
each other, NOT HAVING SENSE ENOUGH OTHER- 
WISE TO SETTLE THEIR DIFFERENCES.” 


wars 


“—-o + 


From the Boston Register. 


The following lines were written by a lady of Philadel- 
phia, after visiting a poor widow, who, by working from 
early in the morning until late at night, spooling yarn for 
the weavers, could only make 18 cents a day for the suste- 
nance of herself 


and children. They were written im- 


promptu, but the deep feeling and sad truths they express 
require no apology : 


Oh ye! who toil forever, 

For whom no rest arrives, 
Whom night releaseth never, 

Daughters and sons of Dives! 
Ye makers of our money, 

Ye laborers in our hives, 
Who never of the honey 


Have tasted in your lives. 


Ye workers sad and weary, 
Ve toilers for the few, 
Among our songs are any 
Sung sad enongh for you ? 
Far o’er the ocean waters, 
Heard ye a mournful tone, 
Telling of England’s daughters 
Reduced to skin and bone, 
*Toiling in poverty, hunger and dirt, 
To finish the gussets and seams of a shirt.’ 
Your dye-stained lands, poor spooiers, 
Ye may extend, and pray 
For somewhat better schoolers 
In this our latter day ! 
less severe instructors 
Thirst and Pain, 
To answer your objectors, 


Some 
Than Hunger, 
Reviling not again! 

Some hand with touch caressing, 

Laid on your blistered palm, 

Some voice with tone refreshing 
To whisper words of balm, 

That might uphold the links of labor’s chain 


And bind you to humanity again. 


Ye washers of the clothes we wear, 
Ye binders of our shoes ; 

Ye girls who braid with fingers fair 
The bonnets that we use; 

Gaunt hunger stands beside ye all, 
And dares ye to refuse 

The scanty pittance, poor and small, 
Allotted for your use— 

Alas! that e’en the 
Which ye y 


Should be so great for toil and crime— 


space of time 


ur lives miscall, 


For rest so good and small. 
And well for you the Almighty’s eye 
Which sce not as ye see, 
At last your holy cause shall try, 
And judge ye not as we— 
Who walking in our paths with better light, 
Farther than you may wander from the right 


-“77or- 
EXCESSES. 

“The excesses of youth are drafts upon our 
old age, pay able with interest, about thirty years| 
after date.” ° 

Yes, and not anfrequently in much less than| 


thirty years are they repaid. ‘These are consid-| 
erations addressed only to our selfish feelings. | 


writer whom we have recently noticed, illustrates 
and enforces the idea thus :— 


‘**No matter what the enjoyment may be, mod- 
eration is always needed, and if we abuse our 
pleasures by becoming intoxicated at once, we de- 
sire their acquaintance no longer. ‘The rouwe at 
twenty-five strives in vain to find new sources of 
amusement, and at thirty becomes a professed hy- 
pochondriae,—therefore, use, but not abuse, the 
blessings of this life, adopting ‘ temperance in all 
things’ for a motto.” 


Many, far too many of our young men, it is to 
be feared, can be influenced to restrain their love 
of indulgence only by low and selfish motives 
like these. But this is no reason why publications 
|which profess to be teachers of morals and reli- 
|gion should suggest and urge no higher motives for 
\self-government, moderation and virtuous living. 
Among the multitudes who, in a great city, are 
\tempted to give reins to appetite and passion, and 
jrush headlong to their ruin, are there not some 
‘who may listen to suggestions of duty? Some 
who will reason and reflect on the claims of friends, 
and especially on the claims of theif own higher 
‘nature, and of the Great and Merciful Creator and 
Father? But, whether they will hear, or whether 
they will forbear, Jet the interests and claims of 
the soul and of God be set forth and pressed home, 
and the true doctrine of Christian Wisdom, or 
|practical virtue, be proved, that all its ways are 
pleasantness, and its paths the only paths of true 
peace.—Christian Register. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 21, 





1846. 





In the course of the past week, another of 
those tragical occurrences has taken place which 
reflect disgrace on a christian and civilized com- 
munity. {n the vigor of life, in the midst of use- 
‘fulness, surrounded by a wife and children, of 
\whom he was the natural guardian and support, 
jone man recklessly sacrifices his life to the requi- 
sitions of a base and sanguinary code, falsely 
termed honor; while another man with equal ef- 
frontery, and disregard of laws both Divine and 
human, has stained his hands in the blood of a 
fellow creature. And all this arose out of a trifling 
\matter of controversy, and might, no doubt, have 
been avoided by the seasonable use of a few kind 
and conciliatory words. It is with pain and re- 
luctance that we advert to this circumstance. 
Public opinion, we are sensible, is less favorable 
to rencounters of this kind now, than formerly; 
but we fear that there is a lurking sentiment in the 
minds of a portion of the community, particularly 
in what are called the higher circles of society, that 
tends to encourage and foster this most absurd, 
barbarous, and inhuman practice. In vain do we 
‘boast of the intelligence and humane character of 
‘the age; in vain do we devise schemes for melio- 
‘rating the state of mankind; in vain do we send 


forth missionaries to enlighten and convert the 


|heathen; in vain are all our efforts in this way, 
while such instances of folly and wickedness are 
tolerated among ourselves; while those who, from 
their station in society, should be examples of 
‘moderation and virtue, bid defiance to the dictates 
‘of reason and truth, and, instigated by cruel and 


| 


A| thoughtless passions; or, what is worse, by calm 
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and studied malignity of purpose, plunge them- 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


selves and one another into the abyss of shame 
5 The late heavy rains, together with the melting of the 
snow, has produced a great rise in our rivers—much dain- 
to bridges, &c., on the Susquehanna. 
Ihe canals have sustained some injury, but not to the ex- 


tent at first reported. 


and misery ! 


age has been done 
_7-eer S 


The American Journal of Science and Arts.— 


We have received the second number of the new) New Buildings in Spring Garden.—In this flourishing 
District there have becn 65 permits issued for new build- 


series of this valuable work. Devoted to the in- 


ings within a few days,—3505 of wluch were for three story 
vestigation and record of facts as they are found | houses. 
in the broad and open field of nature, with numer- New Arrangement for Baltimore.—A night line leaves 
this city for the South, at 10 o’clock every evening. By 


other objects of inquiry interesting to the gen- 
Cus other jects fing airy intere 5 ” this arrangement, the Southern and Western mails will be 


delivered in the morning, but the Washington and Balti- 
more mails will arrive usual, in the afternoon. We 
learn that the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company have determined upon reducing the fare 
between this city and Baltimore to three dollars. 


eral reader and the man of science, this periodical, 
conducted as it has beea with distinguished abili- = 
ty, reflects credit on the literature of our country. 


Entertaining so high an opinion of its merits, we 


recommend it to the patronage of our friends and, U: States Government Expenses—The Secretary of the 


subscribers. Accompanying the present number, and ex penditures for the fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June, 1346, pats down the receipts at $34,478,306 22, and the 


is the copy of a prospecius, which we offer to the 
; expe nditures at $29,627,051 90; k 


perusal of our readers, and from which they will 
more fully learn the objects and character of the 
work: 


A Stranger.—The 


from the ocean, on the day after tke late tempest. 

Prospectus of the Second Series of the American 

Journal of Science and Arts, to be conducted 

by Pror. Situiman, B. Sritiman, Jr., and 
James D. Dana, at New Haven, Conn. 


quite unknown to the inhabitants, and after having been 


away rejoic ing. 


Yankee Notions in England.—Among the articles now 


This Series commenced on the Ist of January, which 
1846, and will be published in six numbers an- 
nually, namely, in January, March, May, July, 


September and November of each year. 
140 to 150 


exported largely to England, are clothes-pins are 
carried over by hundreds of hogsheads,) 
combs, augers, gimlets, and cut tacks. 
says the Journal of Commerce, we supply the English. 
_ ’ + A large Tree —A black walnut tree 
Each number will contain from 


pages, making annually two volumes of 420 to moth size, being 16 feet in diameter near the ground, and 
450 pages eacu, fully illustrated by engravings, 90 feet high—shading an area of nearly 3000 square fect. 


as the subjects may require. TZ'he price will be 
Five Dollars a year, in advance. 

This Journal is intended to be a faithful record 
of American and Foreign Science. ‘The ** Scien- 
tific Intelligence’ will contain a summary of the 
progress of Physical Science at home and abroad. 
The aid of the most able collaborators has been 
secured in carrying out the plan, and we trust the 
** Journal’”’ will commend itself to a large class of 
readers. 


ed integrity is mentioned in the Boston papers. 
man Cer 


his. creditors a full and legal discharge. Soon 


hands of a trustee to make good his g!d liabilities. 


Origin of the Word Bankrupt.—The 


rived fro:n the Italian word Banco (bene. 


they exchanged money and bills. When 
The New Series will afford a fresh starting 
point for those who wish to become subscribers. 
It is our design to make this Journal as popular 
and valuable as possible. ‘The present system of 
reduced postage, will take it to any part of the 
continent for ten cents per number. 


Bank-ruplt, from the Latin Ruptus, (broken.) 


in Cleveland, Ohio. The object is to concentrate 
among themselves upon some plan of colonization. 
of them think of asking for a part of Oregon. 


‘ ; hlehe Neheries.—The 
The American Journal of Science and Arts, Marblehead Fisheries.—Th 


first appeared in July, 1818. Forty-nine volumes 
have been published, and the fiftieth volume, to 
consist of a General Index of the entire series, 
in the course of preparation, (price $3) and will 
be printed as svon as possible. ‘These filty vol- 
umes, co-eval with nearly a generation of men, 
cover a very important period in the histor 7 of 
science and the arts of this country and of the 
world, and must ever remain an important work 
of reference. Complete copies of the First Series 
of 50 volumes may be had of B. Silliman. 


which sail from Marblehead in the fishing business. 


was 65; 
ceived fi 


is their tonnage, 5039; the amount of bounty r 


employed, 463; quintals of fish landed, 40,500 ; 
sound and fins, about 650; number of barrels of oil 
525. The whole value of this commerce to 
for the year 1845, is estimated at $126,255 65. 
ed, says the New Haven Herald, of the immens¢ 
the present time 
the Housatonic railroad < 
winter, we 

place between 
oysters!! 


about 1000 gallons per day. 


Remittances and communications may be made ! 
7 are informed, there were 


by mail, addressed to the Editors of the Ameri- 


can Journal of Science, New Haven, Conn. ® 


‘ , ’ , f respondents of the 
DIED, on 3d-day, the 10th inst., at her residence near |, ast of Africa, received by the Otho. 
Wilmington, Del. after a protracted illness, Margaret, 
captured by the U. States ship Yorktown, and sent hor 
The captured vessel has arrived, and lies in the Del 
opposite the city. 
below. 


wife of John Richardson. 





{7 An Adjourned Meeting of the Committce of Manage- 


1846. 
ment of the Library Association of Friends will be held in 


Salem Register Office, March 9, 


the Library Room, on 4th-day evening next at 8 o’clock. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 
TF Attendance is particularly requested. 
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Missionaries at Monrovia, dated Deeember 27. 





Treasury, in his official report of the estimated receipts 


wing an estimated bal-|S 
ance in the Treasury at the above date, of $4,851,254 32. 


Long Island Star states that a very 
beautiful sea bird was discovered at Montauk, some miles 
It could 
neither walk nor fly, and did not attempt to escape. It was 


sufficiently admired, was committed to the waves, and went 


ivory and wood 
In all these things, 


was recently cut 
down in the neighbourhood of Peekskill, N. York, of mam- 


An Honest Man.—An instance o’ sterling and high-mind- 
p i Hoff- 
yllamore, who failed in that city last year, owing 
$50,000, paid thirty cents on the dollar and received from 
afterwards 
property came into his possession by the death of a near 
relative, a portion of which he immediately placed in the 


term Bank is de- 
The Lombard 
Jews in Italy kept benches in the market place, where 
a banker failed, 
his bench was broken by the populace—ience the term 


Colored Convention.—It is proposed by the colored peo- 
ple to hold a National Convention, some time next suinmer, 
O} inion 

some 


Gazette contains a tabular 
view of the number of vessels, and their respective tonnage, 
From 


this it appears that the whole number of vessels, in 1845, 


rom Government, was $19,111 20; number of “hands 
hogsheads 
of salt used, about 6500; nuimber of barrels of tongues, 


; ' 
, avOul 


Marbichead 


Fair Haven Oyster Business.—Some idea may be form- 
business 
carried on in Oystering at this place, from the fact, that at 
there are sent over to Bridgeport and up 
Last 
disposed of at this 
450,000 and 600,000 bushels of shelled 


From the Coast of Africa—We are indebted to our cor- 
Salem Register, for advices from the 
A vessel, supposed 
to be from Philadelphia, with 900 slaves on board, has been 
.{ean signify their Zeal by nothing else, 
aware 
The particulars are given in the letter 


Capture of an American Slaver—Captain Ryder, of the 
Otho, from Porta Praya, has furnished us with Monrovia 
pape rs to December 10, and a Circular from the Methodist 
The Circu- 
lar gives the particulars of the capture of the bark Pons of' week as we have lately done. 


Philadelphia, with-900 slaves, on the Ist December, by the 
U. States ship Yorktown, Captain Bell, in latitude 4 south, 
three days out from Cabenda, bound to Rio Janeiro. When 
the Pons was first seen, she raised American colours, sup- 
posing the Yorktown was a British cruiser—but discover- 
ing the mistake, immediately hoisted the Portuguese flag. 

On boarding her, and demanding her papers of the Por 
captain, he replied, “T have thrown them over- 
bourd.” On being asked what his cargo, he said 
“about 900 slaves.’ On farther examination it was found 
that she had shipped 913, between the ages of 8 and 30— 
only 47 of them females—and left at the factory 400 or 500 
which they had intended to have taken in the same 
vessel, but were prevented by the proximity of a British 
cruiser, from which they narrowly escaped. 

The Pons was put under charge of Lieut. Cogdell, and 
was 14 days in getting up to Monrovia, during which time 
about 150 of the poor wretches died—some of them jump. 
ing overboard in a fit of desperation—and on her arrival at 
Monrovia, several of the slaves were in a dying state, and 
many were so emaciated that their skin literally cleaved to 
their bones, and the stench of the crowded hold was almost 
suffocating. 

The re-captured slaves were landed at Monrovia, and 
measures were adopted for taking care of them by the U. 
tates Agent for Liberated Africans—300 of them by the 
Methodist Mission Establishment there, who have issued a 
circular, appealing to the christian public for aid. 

The Pons had sailed for the U. States (supposed for Phi- 
ladelphia) under charge of Lieut. Cogdell. 

A letter from one of the Methodist Missionaries gives a 
horrid account of the sufferings of the slaves, and says it is 
utte rly impossible for language to conve y an appropriate 
idea of the horrors of their situation—the living and the 
dying were huddled together with less care than is bestow- 
ed upon the brute creation—the thermometer at 100 to 120 
degrees in the hold. Most of the slaves were in a state of 
nudity, and many had worn their skin through, producing 
putrid uleers, which fed swarms of flies. 


tuguese 


was 


more, 


The ship Roanoke arrived at Monrovia on the 8th of De- 
cember, from Norfolk, having on board three Missionaries 
with their wives, attached to the Methodist Mission at 
Liberia, and 190 emigrants emancipated by will. 


New Invention —A movable railway is reported to have 
been lately invented. M. Roessler, of Weimar, and M. 
Ehrmann, of Ertart, two young mechanics, exhibited before 
the Polytechnic Society of Berlin, a carriage with adherent 
rails, of their own invention. This carriage, or diligence, 
is provided with two series of rails, one on each side, and 
which, by some mechanism, move so that one of them is 
always under the wheels. ‘Though the coach cannot run 
with the speed of a railway carriage, it can proceed twice 
as fast as other carriages on common roads, and may be 
employed where the gradients are strong. It may be 
drawn, not only by am engine, but by horses. A patent 
for this invention has been obtained in Prussia and Saxe- 
Weimar.— London Paper. 


The Bible in China.—In confirmation of former intelli 
gence, a correspondent of the Bible Society writes from 
India :—“On the 7th of last June, a dinner was given by 
the East India Company. Sir Henry Pottinger was pres- 
ent, and among other things, stated ‘that he had perused 
a late edict by the Emperor of China, wherein the Empe- 
ror informs his subjects that he had heard read to him 
extracts from a book entitled the Holy Scriptures, the pur- 
port of which a red to him to be replete with virtuous 
precepts, and, as such, likely to do good; that it was a book 
of virtue, and, with this conviction, he recommended it to 
t! gave them permission to read 
it, and act agreeably to their own desires.” 


ppe i 


perusal of his people, and 


Extracts from the old newspapers of Samuel Keimer and 

Benjamin Franklin, printed in Philadelphia in 1729: 
Philadelphia, November 6, 1729. 

Last night a Fire happened in Walnut street, which 
consumed two Stacks of Hay. 

Prices of the following Goods.—Wheat 
corn 2s, 2d. Flour 12s. Ship. Bread 13s. Molasses 20d. 

Private Letters from Paris say, “ That on the happy oe- 
the Birth of the Da uphi in, all Communities are 
endeavoring to out do one an othe r in Shewing their Joy 
and Acclamations. There were 35 Fountains running 
with Wine three days; Bonfires at every Door. The Can- 
non of the whole kingdom thunder on the occasion; eve ry 
Steeple is hung with Flags and Streamers, and not a house 
but displayed some Ensign of this good News. Those who 
hoist out a white 
sheet upon a pole; at Night whole streets seem on Fire, 
and sea Ports are covered with the Flags of Ships taken in 
the last War. 


3s. 8d. Indian 


casion ol 


December 9, 1729. 
Communication between New York and Philadelphia. 
N. B. While the Post to New York continues his Fortnight 
| Stages, which he has now begun, we shall publish a whole 
|Sheet once a week as usual, and not a Half Sheet twice a 
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NATIVES OF AUSTRAL IA. 


The natives of Australia are of the middle 
height, few of the men being above six or under 
five feet. ‘They are slender in make, with long 
arms and legs, and when in good condition, their 
forms are pretty well proportioned. Usually, 
however, their wandering life, singular habits, 
and bad food, keep them extremely meagre; and 
as this thinness is accompanied by a protuberance 
of the abdomen, it gives to their figures a distorted 
and hardly human appearance. ‘Their color is a 
dark chocolate or reddish black, like that of the 
Guinea negro, but varying in shade so much, that 
individuals of pure blood are sometimes as light- 
colored as mulattoes. ‘That which distinguishes 
them most decidedly from other dark skinned 
races, is their hair, which is neither woolly, like 
that of the Africans and Melanesians, nor frizzled 
like that of the Feejeeans, nor coarse, stiff and 
curling, as with the Malays. It is long, fine and 
wavy, like that of Europeans. When neglected, 
it is apt, of course, to become bushy and matted; 
but when proper care is taken of it, it appears as 
we have deseribed. It is sometimes of a glossy 
black, but the most common hue is a deep brown. 


Most of the natives have thick beards, and their T 


skins are more hairy than those vf whites. 

The impression produced on the mind of a 
stranger by an intercourse with the aborigines, in 
their natural state, is that of great mental obtuse- 
ness—or, in plain terms, an almost brutal stupidi- 
ty. ‘They never count beyond four, or, in some 
tribes, three; all above this number is expressed 
by a term equivalent to many. ‘Their reasoning 
powers seem to be very imperfectly developed. 
The arguments which are addressed to them by 
the white settlers, for the purpose of convincing 
or persuading them, are often such as we should 
use towards a child, or a partial idiot. ‘Their su- 
perstitions evince, for the most part, this same 
character of silliness. Some are so absurd as to 
excite at once laughter and amazement. ‘T'he ab- 
surdity, it should be remarked, is not the result of 
an extravagant imagiuation, as with some portion 
of the Hindoo mythology, but downright childish- 
ness and imbecility. One instance, given on the 
authority of Mr. Threlkeld, missionary at Lake 
Macquarie, will probably be sufficient. In a bay, 
at the north-west extremity of that lake, are many 
petrifications of wood, which the natives believe 
to be fragments of a large rock that formerly fell 


east. 
from the water when he calls to them. Some of 
the natives consider him the maker of all things, 
while others attribute the creation of the world to 
his son Burambin. They say of him, Baiamai 
spoke, and Burambin came into existence. A 
being, beyond question, of the creation of Austra- 
lian imagination, is one who is called in the Wel- 
lington dialect Wandong, though the natives 
have learned from the whites to apply to him the 
name of devil. He is an object not of worship, 
but merely of superstitious dread. They attribute 
all their afflictions to his malevolence. If they are 
ill, they say Wandong has bitten them. No one 
can see this being but the nwyargir or conjurors, 
who assert that they can kill him, but that he 
always returns to life. He may, however, be 


. frightened away by throwing fire at him, and no 


native will go out et night without a firebrand to 
protect him from the demon. At the Murruya 
river, the devil is called 7Z'ulugal. 
scribed to us by a native as a black man of great 
stature, grizzled with age, who has very long legs, 
so that he soon overtakes a man, but very short 
arms, which brings the contest nearer an equality 
lhis goblin has a wife, who is much like himself, 
but still more fearec, being of a crue! disposition, 
with a cannibal appetite, especially for young 
children. It would hardly be worth while to 
dwell upon these superstitions, but that they 
seem to characterize so distinctly the people, at 
once timid, ferocious and stupid, who have in- 
vented them.—.merican Journal of Science and 
Aris. 
-~<-—7efo + 

A Pertinent Reoly.—lt is said that a subject 
of the King of Prussia, a talented mechanic, being 
about to emigrate, was arrested and brought before 
his majesty: 

**Well, my good friend,” said the King, “show 
can we persuade you to remain in Prussia ”” 

‘* Most gracivus sire, only by making Prussia 
what America is !”’ 

He was allowed to stl 


THE ADVENTURES OF A CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


‘*Ah! write it all down, and I’ll tell you some- 
thing about the cunning of the Chamois, that no 
one has heard before,”’ said a Styrian Chamois- 
hunter, to Khol, the traveller; and in truth he told 


from heaven and destroyed a number of people. jbies a most wonderful and interesting story, which 


The author of this catastrophe was an enormous 
lizard of celestial origin, who collected the men, 
together, and then caused the stone to fall. His 
anger had been excited against them by the im- 
piety which they had evinced, in killing vermin, 
(lice) by roasting them in the fire. Those who 
had killed them by cracking, were speared to 
death by him with a long reed which he had 
brought from the skies. When all the offenders 
were destroyed, the lizard reascended to heaven, 
where he still remains. 

Although living constantly in what appears to 
us a most degraded state, and frequently suffering 
from actual want, they are, nevertheless, extrava- 
ganily proud. ‘The complete personal indepen- 
dence to which they are accustomed, gives to their 
ordinary demeanor an air of haughtiness and even 
of insolence. They appear to have a sense, or it 
may almost be termed an instinct, of independence, 
which disposes them on all occasions to assert 
their equality with the highest. They frequently 
observe on being asked to work, “ White fellow 
works, not black fellow; black fellow gentleman.” 

It is not true, as has been frequently asseried, 
that the natives have no idea of a Supreme Being, 
although they do not allow this idea to influence 
their actions. ‘The Wellington tribe, at least, be- 
lieve in the existence of a deity called Baiamai,| 
who lives on an island beyond the great sea to the! 


shows not only the cunning of that animal, but the 
wonderful and great love of its young ones which 
God has implanted in its breast. ‘The Chamois 
is a species of wild goat, which is found in Alpine 
countries, and esteemed valuable for the sake of 
its skin, of which is made a very fine kind of lea- 
ther. The Chamois hunters ofien run great risks 
in pursuing them; and the relation of the Styrian 
Chamois hunter was as follows: 

“The previous year he had found a geis or fe- 
male Chamois realy to bring forth. He had fol- 
lowed her for eight days, to see where she would 
deposit her young. Sometimes he took off his 
shoes, and climbed on his bare feet, like a cat; 
and once, when he had to clamber up the steep 
face of a rock, he cut off all the buttons from his 
clothes, that they might not make a jingle. At 
last he discovered the two young ones in a niche 
at the top of a high rock, in a kath, as the hunters 
call it. ‘The little ones were sporting round the 
mother, who glanced, from time to time, down 
into the valley, to watch for any hostile approach. 
To avoid being seen, our hunter made a great cir- 
cuit, and so reached a path that led to the kath. 
Exactly in froni of the niche the rocks descend- 
ed perpendicularly to an immense depth. At the 
back was another steep descent. 
of rock formed a kind of bridge between the large 


masses; but these were placed too high to be ac-| 


His food is fish, which come up to him| 


He was de-'‘ 


Some fragments ° 


consibhe; to o the little ones , an could only be avail- 
able for their mother. ' he hunter rejoiced as he 
contemplated this position, and pressed upon the 
animals whose escape seemed impossible. When 
the old one caught sight of him, she measured 
with a glance the unfavorable disposition of the 
rock, she sprung upon the hunter with the fury 
that maternal love will breathe into the most timid 
creatures. ‘The danger of such attacks is less from 
the thrust, which is not very violent, than from 
the endeavor of the animal to fix the point of its 
horns, which are bent like fish-hooks, in the legs 
of the hunter, and then press him back down the 
precipices. It happens sometimes that the Cha- 
mois and the hunter thus entangled, roll into the 
abyss together. Our hunter was in no condition 
to fire at the advancing Chamois, as he found both 
hands necessary to sustain himself on the narrow 
path; he therefore warded off the blows as well 
as he could with his feet, and kept still advancing. 
lhe anguish of the mother increased. She dash- 
ed back to her young, coursing round them with 
loud cries, as if to warn them of their danger, and 
then leaped up the before named fragments of 


y- rock, from which the second but more difficult 


egress from the grotto was to be won. She then 
leaped down again to her little ones and seemed 
to encourage them to attempt the leap. In vain 
the lithe creatures sprang and wounded their fore- 
heads against the rocks that were too high for 
them, and in vain the mother repeated again and 
again her firm and graceful leap, to show them 
the way. All this was the work of a few minutes, 
whilst the hunter had again advanced some steps 
nearer. He was just preparing to make the last 
effort, when the following picture, which was the 
particular circumstance he referred to in speaking 
of the Chamois’ cunning, met his astonished eyes: 
The old Chamois, fixing her hind legs firmly on 
the rock behind, had stretched her body to its ut- 
most length, and planted her forefeet on the rock 
above, thus forming a temporary bridge of her 
back. ‘The little ones in a minute seemed to com> 
prehend the design of their mother, sprang upon 
her like cats, and thus reached the point of safety. 
The picture only lasting long enough to enable 
their pursuer to make the last step. He sprang 
into the niche, thinking himself now sure of the 
young Chamois, but all three were off with the 
speed of the wind, and a couple of shots that he 
sent after the fugitives merely announced by their 
echo to the surrounding rocks that he had missed 
his game.’’—Khol’s Austria. 
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The Voice.—Voice is one of the most striking 
evidences of the Creator’s power. How wonder- 
ful it is that so many millions of persons should 
exist, and no one voice should exactly resemble 
another. ‘To our finite ideas it appears reasonable 
that the same organs should produce the same 
sound; it is thus in other animals; in birds and in 
music; but for man’s convenience and increase of 
pleasure, it is otherwise; the great and beneficent 
Creator, in his labor for our comfort and happi- 
ness, has not overlooked the sound of a voice.— 
Of all the variations of which the human voice is 
capable, perhaps it is never so grateful to the ear 
as when venting itself in sympathy; the utterance 
of gratitude ts pleasing when we may have been 
so happy as to have it in our power to confer a 
favor on another, but from it we would oft times 
escape; the tone of gladness may intrude in our 
melancholy moments, and increase instead of 
lighten our sorrows; the voice of praise may 
even pain, for we may fear it to be flatiery, or 
feel it to be undeserved; the utterance of pity 
may wound where it is intended to heal, but that 
of sympathy must make its way to the heart.— 
Chere is something in our natures which seeks 


\a corresponding feeling, let that be either of joy 


or woe. 
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From the Atheneum. loss of one ‘pert or another, ond infend be wholly | never writes or - specks on religiage subjects, but 
ROSCOE’S DAUGHTER. | prostrated to the ground, which it has shaded per- that he may diffuse the real blessings of religion 
haps for many centuries. among his fellow-creatures, and restrain the bitter- 


Mary Anne Jevons, eldest daughter of William 
Roscoe, died recently in London, aged fifty years. 
**She was known,” says a correspondent, ** for 
several successive years as editor of the * Sacred . 
Offering;’ and as the author of many poems in 
that little work, which have since been selected 
from it, and printed in a separate form, with some 
beautiful additions. In her native town and its 
neighborhood she was beloved and admired in no|° 
common degree. Her benignant countenance, 
beaming with animation and kindness, was al- 
ways welcomed with delight. Her pure benevo- 
lence, sweetness of manner, her sympathy with 
every form of goodness, her tenderness to the err- 
ing, her kind efforts to amend the condition of the 
distressed, and to raise and refine those who were 
of low estate, have made the deeper impression 
because of the peculiar quietness and modesty | 
with which her good deeds were performed.— 
Who that remembers her when, in her young 
days, she adorned her father’s happy dwelling— 
who that afterwards saw her as one of the chief 
supporters of his adversity and old age—or, in 
later times, has known her as the wife and mother, 
the consistent devout Christian worshipper, the 
cultivated, deveioped woman, rich in beautiful 
tastes, and yet more rich in good works, but will 
think with sorrow on the vacant place she has 
lefi? At such a time, her own words—always 
the outpourings of her heart—come to us with 
peculiar interest; alike bringing before us the 
strivings of an affectionate and social spirit under 
the prospect of its Jast lonely conflict, (to her ter- 
rible only from its loneliness,) and testifying to 
the power of a stay and support long proved, and 
never, we are sure, found wanting: — 


The hollow in its immense trunk has now been|ness of controversy by the feeling of christian 
enlarged so much, that two coaches might pass charity and forbearance. Ask yourselves, also, 
through it abreast; yet the progress of decay go- my brethren, (allow me to say,) when you are 
ing on in the w ood, is not to be traced in any un- setting in severe judgment on the faults or follies 
favorable effects on the foliage or branches, as it and errors of other christian seets, whether it is 
is annually covered with a coat of deep verdure, not barely possible that we ourselves have fallen 
and the fruit forms and ripens every season in into some of these mistakes and misinterpretations. 
great abundance. Ask whether we are wholly exempt from prejudice, 

Although the enormous vegetable mass which |from pride, from obstinate adhesion to what can- 
it forms present to the eye, even at a moderate dor calls upon us to alter or to yield. Are there 
\distance, the appearance of one magnificent tree, no violent and mistaken members of our own com- 
\of well balanced proportions on both sides, though munity, by whose conduct we should be loth to 
\with a disproportionate breadth of trunk and be guided, by whose tenets we should not choose 
branches compared with common trees, partial that our faith should be judged? Has time, that 
divisions are perceptible on nearer inspection,|improves all, found nothing in us to change for 
which have led most observers to conclude that the better? Amid all the manifold divisions of the 
not less than five distinct chesnuts have here uni-|christian world, are we the only sect of christians 
ted, and long composed one. ‘The circumference| who, without having any thing to learn from the 
‘of the entire trunk is 152 feet, while one of the contributions of knowledge and civilization, of the 
|parts, more distinct than the others, measures 55 last three centuries, have started up without in- 
‘feet. ‘There are not wanting, however, persons fancy or error, into consummate wisdom and spot- 
who affirm that the whole is strictly speaking ajless perfection? 
single plant. Howell is of the number; and Bry = —— +o 
done heard from the natives of that region, that TITLES OF OLD BOOKS. 
such was the universal belief. Recupero, a Sici- ‘The following are the titles of some of the old 
lian Naturalist, has protested against the idea of books which were in circulation in the time of 
its being a compound. And ohe argument against | Cromwell. ‘The authors of those days must have 
it is, that the disappearance of parts of the trunk thought there was “ something in a name.” “A 
are not wholly caused by natural decay, but in a most delectable, sweet-perfumed Nosegay, for 
great part by the removal of pieces of the wood God’s saints to smell at.” “* A pair of bellows to 
for fuel. blow off the dust cast upon John Ery.” ‘ The 
A hut has been built in the hollow of this snuffers of Divine love.”’ ‘ Hooks and Eves for 
enormous tree, for the accommodation of visitors, believers’ breeches.” “Crumbs of Comfort for the 
who often partake of a repast partly made of its Chickens of the Covenant.” “* High-heeled Shoes 
nuts. The Sicilians call it the ‘‘Castagna de centi for Dwarfs in Holiness.” “ A sigh of Sorrow for 
ieavalli,”” (or Chesnut tree of an hundred horses,) the sinners of Zion, breathed out of a hole in the 





A NIGHT THOUGHT. as is said, because the Queen Joan of Aragon, in wall of an earthen vessel, known among men by 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow|a visit she once paid to it, drew up her whole es- the name of Samuel Fish.” ‘ The Spiritual 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me. __ |cort in the cavity, though it consisted of an hun- Mustard Pot, to make the soul sneeze with devo- 
a ; Psalm xxiii. dred men mounted. tion.”’ ** Salvation’s vantage-ground, or a looping 
Thou must go forth alone, my soul! “While America,” says the Magazine Pictur-|stand for heavy believers.’ *‘ A shot aimed at the 
Thou must go forth alone,— lesque, “* boasts of her enormous’ C ypress, Africa} Devil’s head quarters, throwgh the tube of the 
To other scenes, to other worlds, of her Boabad, and Asia of her Eucalyptus, so|Cannon of the Covenant.” ‘A reaping hook, 
That mortal hath not known. long as the Chesnut of Mount Aina stands, Eu-| well tempered for the stubborn ears of the coming 
Thou must go forth alone, my soul,— rope may claim to possess the largest tree in the crop, or Biscuits baked in the oven of Charity, 
To tread the narrow vale; world.”’ 


carefully conserved for the Chickens of the church, 
But He, whose word is sure, hath said " a Sparrows of the Spirit, and Swallows of Salva- 
His comforts shall not fail. JUSTICE AND CHARITY. tion.”” ** Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, 
BY SYDNEY SMITH. or seven Penitential Psalms of the Princely Pro- 
‘There is another practice not less common, and phet David, whereunto are also annexed William 
equally uncharitable, and that is, to represent the Humin’s handful of Honey Suckles, and divers 
opinions of the violent and eager persons that can Godly and Pithy Ditties, now newly augmented.” 
be met with as the common and received opinions Prone: 
of the whole sect. ‘here are, I apprehend, in MAGNETISM, 
every body of christians, individuals by whose The phenomena of Magnetism have been at- 
opinions, or by whose conduct, the great body tracting the attention of scientific men for some 
The shadows of the tomb. would very reluctantly be judged. Some men time past; and it appears, from the results of their 
aim in attracting notice by singularity, some are|investigations, as if we were advancing to a 
deficient in temper, some in learning, some push knowledge of many of the more secret operations 
every principle to the extreme, distort, overstate, of nature. A very interesting discovery has been 
pervert, and fill every one to whom their cause is|recently made by Robert Hunt—whose discov- 
dear with concern that it should have been com- eries in thermography and photography have ap- 
mitted to such rash and intemperate advocates.— | peared in our columns. By placing a glass trough 
If you wish to gain a victory over your antago-|on the poles of a powerfnl magnet, and filling it 
nists, these are the men whose writings you should| with any fluid from which a precipitate is slowly 
study, whose opinions you should dwell on, and |forming, it is found that the precipitate arranges 
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Thou must go forth alone, my soul, 
Along the darksome way; 

Where the bright sun has never shed 
His warm and gladsome ray. 

And yet the Sun of Righteousness 
Shall rise amidst the gloom, 

And scatter from thy trembling gaze 


‘Thou must go forth alone, my soul! 
To meet thy God above ; 

But shrink not—he has said, my soul, 
He is a God of love! 

His rod and staff shall comfort thee 
Across the dreary road, 

Till thou shalt join the blessed ones, 
In Heaven's serene abode.” 


sooo carefully bring forward into notice; but, if youjitself in the magnetic curves. Crystalization, 
THE GREAT CHESNUT TREE ON MOUNT _ | wish, as the elect of God, to put on kindness and taking place under the same circumstances, ex- 
ETNA, |humbleness, meekness and long suffering, to for- hibits also the influence of magnetism on their 


This celebrated and gigantic tree is scarcely bear and to forgive, it will then occur to you that! molecular arrangements—all the crystals bending 
less remarkable for its peculiar situation, than for you should seek the true opinions of any sect from and arranging themselves in the order of the mag- 
its extreme age and extraordinary size. ‘Tbe those only who are approved of and reverenced netic curves. ‘The experiment is very beautiful- 
drawing published of it by Howell in the year by that sect, to whose authority that sect defer, ly shown by filling the trough with a solution of 
1784, which is siuill preserved, and has been and by whose arguments they consider their nitrate of silver, and placing a globule of mercury 
copied in many works, so as to be still familiar tenets to be properly defended. This may notjon the glass, equi-distant from the poles of the 
to many readers, proves that it is in a course of suit your purpose, if you are combatting for vie-| magnet: the revived silver shoots out in all direc- 
decay, and that probably no very long period will tory; but it is your duty, if you are combatting for|tions, in a very pleasing aborescent form; but it 
elapse, before it will be materially injured by the truth: it is the safe and honest conduct of him who|maiotains in a striking manner the curvilinear 
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tendency, and distinctly marks out the lines of 


Now, what has he been doing all this time? beat him in the career of enter 
magnetic direction. It would appear, from the He has been adding one thing only in his lime, tural Societies are peculiarly be 


prise-—Agricul- 


; neficial in com- 
results already obtained by Mr. Hunt, that this while he has been carrying off (en things in his munieating this knowledge. They bring the re- 
influence is universal; and if it is satisfactorily crops. Is it any wonder, then, that after a lapse sults of all systems into competition; and must 


proved to be so, we shall certainly approach much of years, the land should beeome poor in one or set those who are be 
nearer to the truth regarding the influences of more of the other nine? ‘The iron smelter throws why they are so. 


hind in the contest a thinking 
Whatever experiments have 


electricity on the structure of the earth than we into his furnace his ore and coal, but he gets no been tried—whatever improvements made— what- 


have hitherto done.—A/henwum. 
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The Drunkard’s Will.—l leave to society a 
ruined character, a wretched example, and a 
memory that will soon rot. 

I leave to my parents, during the rest of their 
lives, as much sorrow as humanity, in a feeble 
and depressed state, can sustain. 

I leave to my brother and sister as much mor- 
tification and injury as I could well bring on 
them. 

I leave to my wife a broken heart, a life of 
wretchedness, a:shame to weep over them, and 
a premature death. 

I give and bequeath to each of my children: 
poverty, ignorance, a low character, and remem- 
brance that their father was a drunkard. | 


awe eer 


Assafatida.—This plant is a production of the 
eastern part of Persia. Its stem is from one to) 
two and a half feet in height; the leaves resemble 
those of the Indian beet root, and when ripe pro- 
duces a cauliflower-like head of a light straw) 
color. ‘The milky juice extracted near the root 
congeals into the well known gum, of which each) 
plant yields about a pound; but the plants them-| 
selves, especially when young, are prized as a 
high delicacy by the natives, who stew or roast, 
the stem, and boil or fry the head and leaves with| 
clarified butter.- In this way the smell is even) 
stronger and more rank than in the form of a 
drug, and none but those accustomed to it, can 
endure its offensive effluvia. 


| 
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LIME AS MANURE. 

The addition of lime to land has, in nearly all 
well cultivated countries, extensively prevailed at 
every period of authentic history. In Europe its 
use has been universal, and every where the same 
observation has been commonly made, and has 
become a proverb in almost every language. 
‘‘Lime,”’ says the proverb, **enricheth the fathers, 
but impoverishes the sons.” Laid on in repeated 
doses, and, for a length of time, the luxu:iant 
crops it raises at first, gradually fall off, ull at. 
length, even with the stimulus of larger doses, the 
land refuses to be excited. 

A like result has been observed of late years 
from the application of gypsum, nitrate of soda, 
common salt, and saltpetre. ‘heir good effects 
were apparent for a certain number of years, but 
they gradually ceased to act, and the land was 
afterwards believed to be weaker and less produc- 
tive than before. 

How are: these results to be explained? 
this apparent exhaustion be prevented?) Can it 
easily be remedied! Is it a necessary consequence 
of the use of lime, and of the other substances 
mentioned? Is the manure or the farmer to blame 
for the results?) Let us see. ‘The plant carries 
away from the soil say ten substances. The soil 
is deficient in one of these, and the plant cannot 
thrive. ‘The lacking ingredient say, is lime or 
soda. You add it, and the crop grows luxuriantly. 


amount to about the same thing. 
but comparatively small use has been made of 
bones. ‘The idea that so dry a substance is wholly 


Can) 


metal until he adds lime also. ‘fhe lime being ever failures experienced, are brought under the 


added he can draw the liquid metal. 
more lime, and procures, probably, more iron, 
But he soon finds the lime does no further good; 
he has melted out all the trons the stimulus of the 
lime has no effect. He must add ore and coal 


‘again, and then he will obtain his periodical flows tested, 


of metal. So it is with the soil, ‘The farmer 
who hopes, by the continual addition of one thing 
alone, to make his lands produce continual good 
crops, hopes and acts against reason. It is his 
fault that the land has become exhausted, and the 
cure is in his own hands. Lime, therefore, does 
not necessarily ‘impoverish the son.’ But any 
treatment will ultimately make the land poorer 
which does not return to the soil all the things 
which the crops have carried off, and at least in 
equal proportion.— North British Review. 
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3ONE MANURE, 

Our readers will be enabled to form some idea, 
perhaps, of the estimation in which bone manure 
is held by the agriculturists of other countries, 
when it is stated that upward of one hundred and 
eighty thousand bushels were used last year in 
Great Britain. ‘The price there being three shil- 
lings per bushel, makes the entire cost £23,000, 
Most of the bones used for manure in that coun- 
try are imported from Russia. Latterly, how- 
ever, the Russian Government has issued an 
ukase prohibiting the exportation of bones, or 
subjecting them to a duty so exhorbitant as to 
In this country 


incapable of yielding any amount of nutrimeut 
whatever for the support of plants, seems general- 


ly prevalent among farmers, and it is an idea, 


which, like all the ideas of those who turn up 
their noses at new notions, and tradge on blind- 
folded in the sterile paths of their predecessors, 
will yield to reason oniy when the masses be- 
come enlightened, and science diffuse its beams 


through the popular mind.—A/aine Cultivator. 
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SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The following judicious observations on the 


application of Science to Agriculture, &c., are 
copied from the Cieshire (Eng.) Chronicle :— 
“Tt is as important to the country that agricul- 
ture should be scientifically understood and stu- 
died, as that manufacturing science should pro- 
gress. ‘Ihe mere culture of the land is nothing, 
except it is conducted on the best possible prince: 
ples. ‘To plow and manure, to sow and reap, to 
break up and lay down land, to breed and to rear 
stock, and to farm and to labor on a farm, merely 
as they who passed away did, is no great merit. 
This is merely to exercise an imitative talent.— 
The resources of the mind ought to be brought 
to the labor; and profiting not only by experience 
but in learning by experiment, we may hope to 


your crops still grow well—for it requires the ad-|to be applied to this, the most useful of all arts, 
dition of three or four hundred bushels to an im- because it produces the raw material on which 
perial acre, to add only one per cent. of lime to athe human race is fed and clothed. When the 
soil which is wwelve inches deep. But after many merely operative farmer knows the value of sci- 
crops the lime at length ceases to be a benefit to ence, he will see that it is the best auxiliary to 


the land, the erops are even smaller than before the production of agricultural wealth, and learn;PLATN A 


the lime was first added, and the farmer is at a the secret why his better informed neighbor, who 
dead stand, has devoted some attention to such pursuits, has 


He adds review of all; the first as lessons to instruct, and 


the last as rocks to avoid. The real value of 
‘crosses in breeding—of intermixtures of soils—of 
the action of peculiar minures—of the introdue- 
tion of seeds, and the utility of implements, are 
The landlord and the tenant, whose in- 
terests are identical, are brought together, and 
may profit by the intercourse.” 





SMALL FARMS vs. LARGE, 


Small farms are certainly more easily improved 
than large ones, and while the fertility of the soil 
is thereby increased, the remuneration, the nett 
gain, is in the inverse ratio to its size, when com- 
pared with larger ones of equal fertility. I am 
clearly of the opinion, if a man have five hundred 
acres in one body, that his best policy is to do 
with it, as Solomon adjudged when the child was 
claimed by two mothers—cut it in halves—and if 
he cannot sell a moiety, or cultivate it advanta- 
geously, he had better give it away. A vast pro- 
portion of the debts for which agriculturists are 
bound, arises from the purchase of more land. It 
is somewhat of a mania, 1 admit, among the good 


people of Maryland, which can only be abated by 


the stern enforcement of contrasts, and by the 
conviction that large possessions of land in the 
hands of the same person, never benefit the coun- 
try, and seldom the individual. Had I my time 
to live over again, I would not add an additional 
acre to my patrimonial estate.—M. Sellman. 
806 
ONION SEED. 

Onion seed should always be soaked from ten 
to twenty-four hours before sowing. The peri- 
carp of this seed ts so singularly hard and tena- 
cious, that if committed to the soil without previous 
preparation, it frequently fails, as the extremely 
indurate nature of the integument resists the action 
of moisture, and thus insures the loss of vitality 
to the seed. After immersion, pour off the water, 
and introduce a sufficiency of fine loam, ashes, or 
plaster of Paris, to absorb the moisture and facili- 
tate the operation of sowing. Some prefer letting 
the seed remain in the loam till germination takes 
place. Immediate sowing, however, we consider 
as much more judicious, especially when the seed 
is known to be good.— Maine Cultivator. 








eee 
PRESERVATION OF PUMPKINS. 

In the fall, let every farmer gather as many of 
his best matured pumpkins as will suffice to sup- 
ply his stock with a daily mess through the win- 
ter, and deposit ihem carefully in a close and se- 
cure repository, according to the following succinct 
cand definite rules:—Lay a stratum of butts of 
‘straw from the threshing floor, one foot thick; on 
this stratum deposit another of pumpkins, and 
cover them with another layer of straw, and so on 
‘to the end of your heap. 

_ In this way, pumpkins may be preserved most 





‘see improvement progress in an equal ratio in,of the year, as sweet and fresh as when taken 
lagriculture as in mechanics; and the knowledge | from the field. 
Rejoiced at this result, you add more lime, and that the stores of experimental philosophy affords 
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Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 





